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A NEWLY EXCAVATED 
CAFTAN FROM THE 
NORTHERN CAUCASUS 


KRISHNA RIBOUD 


Geographically and chronologically, archaeo- 
logical textiles have suffered from a lack of 
breadth in systematic coverage. Even until re- 
cent times, textiles had seldom been singled 
out for specific recognition in such matters as 
dating a site or a cultural period. Only during 
the last two or three decades has information 
concerning textiles begun to be collated and 
systematized—not only in regard to their 
style and ornament, but also with respect to 
their technical structure, the circumstances of 
their discovery and the implication of their 
use. 

For many western readers archaeological 
finds, textiles in particular, made in the last 
ten or twenty years in the Soviet Union and 
the Peoples’ Republic of China have remained 
relatively unknown even though reports have 
appeared regularly in Chinese and Russian 
publications. Those who have access to these 
publications recognize that many of the new 
Russian and Chinese discoveries are closely 
related in style and iconography to archaeo- 
logical objects previously known. Obviously 
in future discussions of the latter, considera- 
tion should be given to the new discoveries, 
many of which come from dated sites and 
tombs. Textiles rank high among the new 
finds, but it is not my intention here to make 
an exhaustive survey; rather I will focus on a 
single and major discovery made in the North- 
ern Caucasus both to examine the piece in its 
own right, and to demonstrate how important 
such a new discovery is for the reappraisal of 
related works of art. First, however, I should 
like to provide some background for the 
subject. 

_ The Hermitage Museum in Leningrad 
possesses an impressive collection of silk tex- 
tiles—over three hundred fragments both 
large and small—dating from the early medi- 
eval period. They were found in tombs of 
local tribes who inhabited the western and 
central slopes of the Northern Caucasus. The 
names of the principal sites where these 


fabrics were found are Mochtchevaya Balka 
(in the canyon of the Laba River, in the re- 
gion of Psebaiy) and Hassaut (in the canyon 
of Sulahor, near the town of Kislovodsk). Ar- 
chaeological evidence as well as the important 
studies by Anna A. Yerussalimskaya of the 
Hermitage Museum on the historical aspects 
and evolution of ornament and iconography 
have proved that these textiles date between 
the 8th and the 9th centuries A.D. Her work 
and research further indicate that these sites 
were situated on a trade route which, after the 
sixth and seventh centuries, was an extension 
of the Silk Route. It was a time when the 
breeding of the silkworm and the intricate 
weaving of silk fabrics on a commercial scale 
had become well known to the world outside 
China, notably in the Byzantine Empire and 
in Egypt. Sassanian Iran, with her highly de- 
veloped craftsmanship and commerce, was in- 
evitably a competitor with Byzantium. It has 
been assumed, therefore, that the trade route 
through the Northern Caucasus was a detour 
enabling commercial transactions to take 
place directly between Central Asia, China, 
and the Mediterranean world without passing 
through Iran. It would appear that caravans 
coming from Samarkand took a_ northern 
route along the coast of the Aral Sea. After 
crossing the River Volga they passed through 
the Northern Caucasus and continued to the 
commercial centers on the shores of the Black 
Sea. From there it was possible for Central 
Asian traders to enter Byzantium and have 
direct contact with the West without recourse 
to Iran. Finds of coins and other material in- 
dicate, however, that the local tribes of the 
Northern Caucasus themselves maintained di- 
rect contacts with Iran and Byzantium. A 
large quantity of Sogdian silks found in the 
Northern Caucasus is testimony of their con- 
tact with Sogdiana. 

Among the textile finds in Mochtchevaya 
Balka are several garments with sleeves, 
which are caftans. They were frequently lined 
with fur and nearly always made out of tightly 
woven linen. These caftans were the cus- 
tomary dress of the male members of the 
local tribes, and were frequently adorned with 
small strips of patterned silk applied and sewn 
in various places: the sleeves, collar, and 
lower hem. Even the shoes, stockings, pillows, 
comb-cases, and purses which contained relics 
and amulets, were made of pieces of silk or 
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Fig. 1 Full view of the caftan from Mochtchevaya Balka, before restoration. Photograph courtesy of 
Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 


the 


Fig. 2 
Museum, Leningrad. 


were decorated with small strips of silk. Fre- 
quently, two or three fragments taken from 
different pieces of fabrics were sewn together 
to form a sort of patchwork, and the assem- 
bled piece was then applied and sewn on to 
the desired object. Small strips cut out of the 
same piece of patterned fabric were divided 
among several items, and it is the study of 
these reconstituted pieces which has enabled 
Yerussalimskaya to determine their proven- 
ance and date. In one of her earlier studies 
she described a linen caftan with three dif- 
ferent patterned silks on the sleeves, and iden- 
tified two of them as having been manufac- 
tured in Sogdiana, a region located today in 
Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan in Soviet 
Central Asia, and in Iran.' Other fragments 
found in the northern Caucasian tombs are 
believed to have been manufactured in Byzan- 
tium, Antinoé in Egypt, and in China. 


Back view of the caftan from Mochtchevaya Balka, before restoration. Photograph courtesy the Hermitage 


We know that patterned silk was a covet- 
ed import from the time it originated in China. 
It remained so for several centuries, even be- 
yond the tenth century. The presence of pat- 
terned silk found in the burial clothing and be- 
longings of the local tribes obviously indicates 
that they were considered as precious and 
valuable items. An explanation of their use 
in this manner has been given by N. Z. 
Mitina: according to her the silk strips repre- 
sented the acquisition of a piece of fabric, per- 
haps not too large, as a form of transport 
tax or tariff levied by the tribes on the cara- 
vans which frequently followed this trading 
route. The acquired piece of fabric was then 
cut into small strips, divided and distributed 
between several families and clans.? It was 
therefore not surprising that a strip from the 
same fabric was found to occur in different 
items. 
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THE CAFTAN FROM 
MOCHTCHEVAYA BALKA 


In 1969 the Hermitage Museum acquired 
from the site of Mochtchevaya Balka an al- 
most complete caftan made entirely of pat- 
terned silk (Figures 1-4). It was described 
by Anna Yerussalimskaya in a brief but im- 
portant article which forms the basis of my 
own presentation. The pattern of the silk is 
unusually fine, consisting of the fabulous 
beast, the semurgh, situated within a pearled 
roundel. The weft-faced decoration is in green- 
yellow on a lustrous dark green ground. The 
caftan is an important find, for the silk ma- 
terial in the garment represents more than 
thirty-five times the amount of silk previously 
found in the Northern Caucasus. The garment 
was discovered in a stone coffin, or cist, one 
of a group of such coffins situated on a ter- 
race-like slope descending from the ridge of 
the local mountain. The burial ground of 
Mochtchevaya Balka itself was located above 
the small Balka River at its confluence with 
the Bolshaya Laba. The coffin had been 
ransacked by robbers, but they left behind 
this garment which was in excellent state of 
preservation. In her own report, Yerussalims- 
kaya wrote, ‘In the autumn of 1969, when I 
was exploring this tomb, the fabric, magnifi- 
cently preserved, was handed over to me by a 
local school teacher, E. A. Milavanov, who 
was a great enthusiast on matters of study 
and conservation of ancient monuments.’ Al- 
though Yerussalimskaya realized that it was 
discovered during an uncontrolled excavation, 
subsequent and systematic explorations at the 
site have confirmed that these tombs date from 
the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. She has 
recently indicated to me that during her own 
explorations in Mochtchevaya Balka in 1974 
she recovered three more fragments actually 
belonging to the same caftan. 

Although incomplete when found, the 
caftan was sufficiently intact to allow for a 
preliminary reconstruction of its original 
form as shown in Figure 1. The altitude of 
the site 1500 meters (ca. 5000 feet) contributed 
to the good state of preservation. Like most 
other caftans found in this region it is lined 
with fur, and from its size it is thought to 
have belonged to a man over six feet tall. The 
total length is approximately 55’” (140 cm.). 
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Since it is the only garment from the area 
made entirely of silk—the others were almost 
always made of linen—it is also assumed that 
the wearer must have been of high rank— 
probably a chieftain of the Allano-saltov 
tribes. 

The pattern in the silk consists of pearled 
roundels approximately 7x8’’ (17x20 cm.) ar- 
ranged in closely aligned rows. The maximum 
number of complete roundels side by side 
without a seam is five, thus indicating the 
minimum width of the fabric, (ca. 3114” or 
80 cm.). The pearled roundels are tangent, 
vertically and horizontally, and where they 
meet there is a small circle enclosing a floral 
motif or a rosette; this circular motif is also 
surrounded by pearls but the latter are not 
enclosed within a border. Within each large 
roundel, and treated heraldically, is the im- 
pressive mythical beast of Sassanian origin, 
the semurgh, or senmurv. Between the pearled 
roundels is an intersticial motif, a crossed pal- 
mette with four smaller branches extending 
from the sides. All the simurghs in the ori- 
ginal fabric face in the same direction, to the 
right. The tailored form of the caftan consists 
of two long panels in the front having a slit 
from top to bottom, and with clasps or fasten- 
ings in the form of braids. From the waist 
down the clasps were found unfastened pre- 
sumably to indicate that the wearer was a 
horseman. Running lengthwise on the inner 
face of the long panels is a reinforcement con- 
sisting of an edging. This edging is made of 
a somewhat coarser type of patterned silk; it 
has a pattern of pearls in blue roundels on a 
white ground (Figure 4) which Yerussalims- 
kaya has identified as Sogdian. She states 
that two fragments of Byzantine figured silks 
are also present on the upper half of the gar- 
ment. The three fragments she subsequently 
found are as follows: a) a portion of the right- 
hand panel in the front; on this there is a 
lateral seam, and on the inner face Sogdian 
silk edging as in Figure 4; b) a portion in the 
back with the central seam, and c) fragments 
corresponding to the back portion of the caf- 
tan below the waist. Yerussalimskaya informs 
me that the only portions of the caftan now 
missing are parts of the sleeve, and a corner 
of the left-hand panel in the front. Thus far 
no selvages have been found. After light res- 
toration the garment was put together in the 
conservation department of the Hermitage 


Fig. 3 The stmurgh on the caftan from Mochtchevaya Balka. Photograph courtesy of the Hermitage Muse- 
um, Leningrad. 
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Museum. Yerussalimskaya estimates that the 
tailoring of the caftan must have required 
close to five meters, or five and a half yards of 
patterned silk, and that the width of the ori- 
ginal fabric must have been at least eighty 
centimeters, or 3114 inches; this is discussed in 
greater detail below. She also reports that the 
sleeves are longer than those on other caftans 
—which tends to confirm the exceptional 
height of the wearer. 

The structure of the fabric is executed in 
weft-faced compound twill, nowadays com- 
monly referred to as samit, a term derived 
from latin examttum, samitum, and from the 
Greek hexamitos, meaning six threads. In 
samits of a later medieval period the weave 
repeat habitually consists of three threads of 
the main warp and three threads of the bind- 
ing warp. It was the troubadours of the 
Middle Ages who sang about costumes and 
brocades in samit and thus coined its usage as 
a textile term. 

Yerussalimskaya has given a brief tech- 


Fig. 4 
the edging made out of the blue and white Sogdian fig- 
ured silk. Photograph courtesy of the Hermitage Muse- 
um, Leningrad. 


(detail) Reverse side of the caftan showing 
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nical description, indicating that the thread 
count consists of 25-28 warp ends per cm. and 
45-48 (Vial differs on this) weft picks per cm. 
She gives the dimension of the repeat as 7x8” 
(17x20 cm.). She made the useful observation 
that the silk threads are of very fine quality, 
and that the dyed colors have retained their 
original lustre. This is worth noting, for fab- 
rics of Sogdian manufacture were invariably 
made with coarser yarn, and most of the 
colors have faded.° 

A sample 1% x 1% inches (3.2 x 4.1 cm.) 
in size was made available for study from an 
area where the small interlocking circle with 
the rosette and pearls occurs (Figure 10). 
Weave analysis was made by G. Vial (Ap- 
pendix A). In--addition~I--received’ from'H. 
Meyer fiber-analysis (Appendix B) and great- 
ly enlarged photographs of the fibers (Figure 
13). 


RELATED SILK FABRICS 


Yerussalimskaya has appropriately compared 
the fabric of the caftan with fabrics from 
other sources that are similar in style and 
technique. These other fabrics, all in Euro- 
pean collections, are also weft-faced com- 
pound twills (or samt), and are also pat- 
terned with the heraldic simurghs within 
pearled roundels. For the most part, early 
publications, notably those of Otto von Falke, 
have dealt with the European examples stylis- 
tically; but more recently they have also been 
studied from a technical point of view. They 
are known to have been in European collec- 
tions since at least the early years of this 
century, some even earlier, and their presence 
in Europe goes back to the eighth or ninth 
century. Yerussalimskaya has already drawn 
stylistic comparisons between the fabrics of 
the European collections and the recent Rus- 
sian find. In our study here, we shall attempt 
to make some new assessments. 

The fabrics in European collections are 
as follows: . 

A) Two celebrated examples of figured 
silk, identical to one another in technique and 
pattern, and known as the relics of Saint-Leu. 
They are preserved in the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs in Paris. One specimen (No. 16364) 
is 17 %4’’-18”" (44-46 cm.) long and 22” (56 cm.) 
wide, (Figures 5-6);° the other (No. 19166) is 
13%” (33.5 cm.) long and 92” (24 cm.) wide, 
(not illustrated.)’ 


Fig. 6 Close-up of Saint-Leu fragment No. 16364 
showing the seam between the two roundels and the 
simurghs. Photograph by Ralph Delval, courtesy of 
Musée des Arts Décroatifs, Paris. 


Fig. 5 Detail of Saint-Leu 
fragment No. 16364 showing 
the s¢murgh. Photograph by 
Ralph Delval, courtesy of Mu- 
sée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 


B) A fragment forming a counterpart to 
the preceding, and thought to have come from 
the same fabric that constituted the relics of 
Saint-Leu. Now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. It measures 13%” (34 cm.) long and 
19%” (50 cm.) wide (Fig. 7).* 

C) A figured silk in the Eglise Saint- 
Rémi in Reims, of exceptional dimensions, 7” 
6%’ long, 6’2 %”’ wide (230 cm. long, 190 cm. 
wide) of which we illustrate a detail of the 
upper portion (Fig. 8).° It served as the funer- 
ary shroud of Saint Remi. 

D) The figured silk on the cushion under 
the head of Saint Rémi in the Eglise Saint- 
Rémi. (Detail in Fig. 9).!° Both this and the 
preceding are known as the relics of Saint 
Rémi. 

Selvages are not present on any of these 
fabrics nor on the Hermitage caftan. The caf- 
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Fig. 7 The fragment (from the relics of Saint-Leu) 
with simurgh. Photograph courtesy of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. 


Fig. 8 
simurgh in Eglise Saint-Rémi, Reims. Photograph by 
René Basset, courtesy of the Musée Historique des Tis- 
sus, Lyon. 


(left) Detail of the shroud of Saint Rémi with 


tan and the fabrics in the European collections 
have the following features in common: a) 
woven structure; b) iconography: heraldic 
stmurghs, pearled roundels, intersticial motif 
and interlocking circles; c) use in important 
burials. And there is much in common in the 
color schemes. Both the Saint-Leu relic frag- 
ments and the caftan share green-yellow pat- 
tern on a lustrous, dark green ground, al- 
though the fabric of the caftan is more satin- 
like in appearance, owing undoubtedly to 
weft-reduction in the former (the caftan has 
almost forty percent more wefts than the 
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Saint-Leu fragments). The Saint-Rémi frag- 
ments differ from the other fabrics, however, 
in color scheme: both are in brick red, mono- 
chrome figured silk, instead of polychrome 
silk. Also, in the unusual dimensions of the 
Saint-Rémi shroud there are eight roundels 
in its width, and eight in its length. The 
Saint-Leu specimens are too fragmentary for 
comparison on this point. In his comparative 
chart giving technical data (Appendix C) Vial 
has pointed out the variations and similarities 
among the four fabrics. 

The dates traditionally assigned to these 
silks merit special consideration: sixth to 
seventh century for the Saint-Leu fabrics," 
eighth century for the Saint-Reémi shroud and 
cushion although it is mentioned that the 
Latin inscription in gold embroidery was 
executed by Alpheide in the ninth century; 
(the final consecration of the remains of Saint 
Rémi were performed by Hincmar in A.D. 
852); and the eighth to ninth century date 
given to the Hermitage caftan by Yerussa- 
limskaya. On the basis of the date given to the 
caftan Yerussalimskaya has proposed an 
eighth to ninth century date for the Saint-Leu 
fabrics as well, with which I am inclined to 
agree. This is important, for such a date 
would point to manufacture well after the fall 
of the Sassanian Dynasty (A.D. 642). As a 
last point, it should be mentioned that all 
four fabrics are thought to have been made in 
Iran. 


TECHNIQUE 


The technique of weft-faced compound tabby 
is encountered among figured silks of the 3rd 
and 4th centuries A.D. The figured’ silk frag- 
ment from Dura-Europos in eastern Syria, 
reliably dated in the 3rd century and two 
other figured silks discovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein in Lou-lan site in Chinese Turkestan, 
dating presumbly from 3rd-4th centuries, are 
woven in this technique.'? Just where and 
on which specimen the samt weave first made 
its appearance is still a matter of conjecture. 
It is commonly thought that when the draw- 
loom was invented in the Near East around 
the sixth century, samit was developed. In the 
light of recent, well-excavated and well-dated 
finds, such an assumption needs to be re- 
examined and re-verified. 


Fig. 9 Detail 
of the cushion of 
Saint Rémi in Eg- 
lise Saint-Rémi, 
Reims. Photo- 
graph by René 
Basset, courtesy of 
the Musée  His- 
torique des Tis- 
sus, Lyon. 


My own surmise is that samit weave is 
not encountered before the early seventh 
century. This is especially true where pattern- 
ing with pearled roundels is concerned.'? The 
development of compound-weave techniques, 
starting with warp-faced compound tabby, 
warp-faced compound twill and continuing to 
weft-faced compound twill was a progressive 
one and required changes in the loom system. 
While some of the weave techniques (such as 
warp-faced compound tabby and warp-faced 
compound twill) could have been executed 
on the same type of loom, by introducing 


some minor changes in the set-up of the loom, 
the emergence of weft-faced compound twill 
or samit obviously implies a_ technological 
breakthrough and the emergence of the draw- 
loom.'* Figured samt consists of two warps 
(one main warp and one binding warp) and at 
least two wefts. In the case of two wefts, one 
of them is used in the ground weave and the 
other is used for the pattern, (in the case of 
three wefts, one is used for the ground weave 
and two for pattern, and so on). As a result, 
the ground and the pattern are visible on the 
front of the fabric as a constant weft-faced 
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twill (in at least two, or more colors, depend- 
ing upon the number of wefts in use). These 
wefts are always separated by the main warp 
ends which remain invisible. At the same 
time, the binding warp binds the ensemble of 
weft in twill (almost always in 2:1) effected by 
pass. 

The action of the drawloom required an 
assistant: a draw-boy was responsible for the 
raising of the main warp ends by actioning 
the tail-cords (the groups of tail-cords were 
pre-selected or pre-arranged in accordance 
with the ornamentation which was to be pro- 
duced): a weaver threw the shuttles and, by 
means of treadles, acted upon the heddles 
which raised the binding warp ends. Thus the 
draw-boy was responsible for the pattern 
and the weaver for the twill bind. 

In analyzing the fabrics of Saint-Leu 
(Musée des Arts Décoratifs)'!> and Saint-Rémi, 
F. Guicherd and G. Vial have taken into con- 
sideration the disposition of the entire pat- 
tern-binding system in the drawloom  struc- 
ture, and have given the technical qualifica- 
tions based on conditions of manufacture. In 
the Saint-Leu fragments, and the two fabrics 
from Saint-Rémi, the conditions of manufac- 
ture are indicated by the determination of the 
number of tail-cords present in the loom. 
However, in order to make this calculation it 
is indispensable to make a thread by thread 
count on the width of a single repeat and, 
when possible, determine if the other repeats 
on the fabric have the same thread-count. In 
this method of calculation, all discrepancies 
or anomalies in the fabric must be carefully 
noted and analyzed. The sample of the Her- 
mitage caftan is obviously too small to allow 
for an exact determination of the number of 
tailcords used; the general dimension of the 
repeat as given by Yerussalimskaya 7x8’’ (17x 
20 cm.) is only approximate, and it is difficult 
to estimate if all the repeats on the existing 
fragments have the same width. 

In making technical comparisons among 
the four fabrics (caftan, Saint-Leu relics, 
Saint-Rémi shroud and Saint-Rémi cushion), 
the following points must be noted: 

A) The Saint-Leu fabric is the only one 
with a main warp-end which is single. All the 
other fabrics have double main warp ends, a 
fact which may be explained by the desire to 
produce a heavier fabric. 

B) The warp counts in all four specimens 
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are comparable (30,6 to 35,4). The Saint-Leu 
fabric, however, is different from the others in 
that it has a warp-découpure of two main 
warp ends which are single. This form of 
découpure. has enabled the execution of a 
pearled roundel measuring 16’” (41 cm.) in 
pattern width, which is nearly double the 
width of the roundels in the Saint-Rémi 
shroud 92’ (23.75 cm.). In the latter speci- 
mens the warp découpure is of one main warp 
with double end. The loom monture in both 
instances must however have been similar, 
since an identical number of tail-cords (360) 
were used for both fabrics. 

C) In the Saint-Leu fabric in the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs, there is a vertical seam 
between two roundels which can be seen in 
Figure 6. The piece in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Figure 7) is also joined together 
(presumably by pasting) between two 
stmurghs. Therefore in both examples there is 
a break in the continuity between the two 
adjacent roundels. Although the szmurghs are 
presented back to back, the seam and the 
pasting could quite understandably raise 
doubts as to whether the pattern was truly 
conceived in this manner in the original fabric. 
One may contend that the original fabric, con- 
sisting of successive rows of roundels, had in 
one row the simurghs facing to the right, and 
on the following row the semurghs facing to 
the left. In the reconsituted pieces a roundel 
with a simurgh facing to the right may have 
simply been taken from one row, to be placed 
adjacently with a roundel with the simurgh 
facing to the left taken from another row. Vial 
however is persuaded that the original fabric 
did have a pattern consisting of semurghs back 
to back (and in the original fabric also face to 
face) in the same row. This he has deduced 
from the close study of “reading” errors, oc- 
curring in identical and symmetrical areas, as 
for example on the base of the crescents in the 
small interlocking roundels in Figure 7, and 
again in an identical symmetrical area, to be 
seen on the pearls surrounding the lower half 
of the interlocking circular motif with crescent 
in Figure 6. Such lateral errors were pre- 
sumably caused by the mistake in the selection 
of a series of cords when ‘“‘reading”’ the pat- 
tern or tying the lashes on the sinple. 

D) In Appendix D, Vial has included a 
diagram of a roundel from each of the four 
different fabrics, and has represented their 


scale in respect to each other. The arrows in 
the roundels indicate the orientation of the 
simurghs. It has been noted that the simurghs 
in the caftan, in all the rows, consistently face 
to the right. On the Saint-Reémi silks, in suc- 
cessive rows of roundels, the simurghs in one 
row face to the right and on the next face to 
the left. In both the Hermitage and the Saint- 
Remi silks, their type of ornamental structure 
represents an asymmetrical and straight mon- 
ture. Among the four fabrics, the only excep- 
tion to this rule is manifest in the Saint-Leu 
specimens where the semurghs are back to 
back and face to face. This type of orientation 
of simurghs was undoubtedly made possible 
by the utilization of a reverse (or point) re- 
peat monture. The reverse repeat allowed for 
a lateral symmetrical repeat of the pattern 
unit, or, as in the case of the Saint-Leu silk, 
the repeat of the first pearled roundel (the 
total width repeat in the Saint-Leu fragments 
have therefore been indicated as 32%’ (41x2 = 
82 cm.; cf. Appendix C). The symmetrical 
monture is more complex than the asymmetri- 
cal monture and signifies a new type of orna- 
mental concept, allowing for greater diversity 
and rhythm in ornamentation. Its use would 
seem to suggest an innovation in the evolution 
of the drawloom; but it is only a systematic 
study of several fabrics in this weave tech- 
nique, and preferably from a similar historical 
provenance and period, which can finally tell 
us whether the use of these two different sys- 
tems of monture indicate a technical progress 
involving a time sequence, or whether they 
merely imply two different systems of mon- 
ture utilized by different textile centers. 

E) Among the essential technical char- 
acteristics noted by Guicherd and Vial in the 
Saint-Leu and Saint-Rémi fabrics is the 
shuttling order. With the analysis of the 
caftan sample, Vial has now provided this 
information for all the four fabrics. Often 
referred to as ‘““Two-and-Two Wefting’’, this 
type of shuttling order can be regarded as an 
important technical development. This method 
consists of making the colors alternate by two 
picks of each weft during the weaving process. 
For example, in the fragments of Saint-Leu 
and the Hermitage fabric, we have twice in 
succession the lustrous dark green weft, and 
twice in succession the green-yellow weft. 
This method certainly presented an advantage 
for the weaver for he could thus throw the 


same shuttle twice, once backwards and once 
forwards, instead of having to change the 
shuttle at each pick (as in the case of ‘‘One- 
and-One Wefting” (or “Pick and Pick Weft- 
ing’’).'° This type of technical device was also 
expedient for the draw-boy, for it enabled him 
to maintain, during two consecutive picks of 
the same weft, the same group of tail-cords 
controlling the figure harness. The example 
of “Two-and-Two Wefting” is illustrated 
on the caftan sample in the enlargement 
shown in Fig. 11 and in the weave diagram 
in Fig. 12, in the area where the wefts have 
been intentionally separated. This type of 
shuttling order can be considered an important 
technical innovation, for it accelerated con- 
siderably the rate of production without 
diminishing in any way the aesthetic appear- 
ance of the pattern. 

F) Microanalyses of fibers!’ was carried out 
on the Saint-Leu fragment (at the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs) and on the sample from the 
Hermitage caftan (Appendix B). The result is 
typical of many silk fibers from the early 
medieval period which have been micro- 
analyzed, (notably those from ‘Tun-huang)'* 
that hardly any sericin is detectable. Analysis 
of the dye-stuff is still to be performed. 


PATTERN: THE ROUNDELS 


One of the earliest representations of the true 
Sassanian type pearled roundel on figured 
silks, and important for chronology, occurs on 
a fragment found by an expedition organized 
by the Sinkiang Museum in 1964.'° It is a 
fragment of polychrome, figured silk, approxi- 
mately 7%” (19.5 cm.) long, and 6’” (15 cm.) 
wide, discovered in tomb No. 18 in Astana, a 
tomb dated A.D. 589. The pattern consists of 
interlocked pearled roundels and _ intersticial 
motifs of crossed palmettes; within the round- 
els is a personnage in Central Asian costume 
on foot, either holding or leading a camel. The 
motif occurs twice within each roundel, one 
the mirror image of the other; this is true also 
of the two woven inscription characters in 
Chinese, Au (westerner or, ‘‘western barbari- 
an’) and wang (prince). The fragment has 
been woven in the technique of warp-faced 
compound tabby and was executed on a pat- 
tern-rod type of loom. It is worth noting that 
the use of the reverse repeat in the warp 
sense produced a roundel larger than those 
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Fig. 10 (left) View of the sample from the Mochtchevaya Balka caftan. Photograph by Studio René Basset, Lyon. 
Fig. 11 (right) Detail of the sample in Fig. 10 showing ‘““Two-and-Two Wefting”. Photograph by René Basset. 


Figured weft-faced compound weave—2 lats 


Woven with two shots, alternating: 1 two shots—1st lat 
2 two shots—2nd lat 
1 two shots—1st lat 
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made previously. Already known in the Han 
period in China (206 B.C.-A.D. 220) this 
practice increased the apparent size of the 
pattern, although in Han fabrics the height of 
the repeat is generally less. The diameter of 
the roundel in the fabric from the Astana 
tomb, which seems to be of Chinese manufac- 
ture, is about 5” (about 12 cm.). When com- 
pared with later examples the contours of the 
roundels and the pearls within appear rudi- 
mentary, and the intersticial motif is rendered 
in a simple manner. The reason for this is 
that the fabric is one of the earliest known 
that shows Sassanian influence on_ the 
Chinese weaving tradition so far as the round- 
els are concerned. It is also worth noting that 
when executed in warp-faced technique the 
roundel is less perfect and fluid than when 
done in weft-faced technique. 

In Chinese fabrics the borrowings from 
the west can be traced during the period of 
the Six Dynasties (A.D. 220-580),?° yet we 
must remember that before the pearled round- 
el makes its appearance on Chinese textiles, 
it was preceded by a well detectable evolution 
in its ornamental scheme consisting of ‘com- 
partments’, ‘elliptical lines’ and ‘pearl chains’. 
Some elements are of purely Chinese tradi- 
tion, others are western. This type of detailed 
iconographic study is possible because of the 
abundance of figured silks excavated in recent 
years, both in the Peoples’ Republic of China 
and in the Soviet Union. By way of example, 
diverse objects, including figured silks, are 
now known definitely to be of Sogdian manu- 
facture. Yerussalimskaya’s identification of 
Sogdian textiles belonging to Zandaniji I 
(second half of the seventh century) and 
Zandaniji II (from the second half of the 
eighth to the ninth century) will undoubtedly 
prove to be valuable guidelines for dating a 
number of West Asiatic and Near Eastern tex- 
tiles with a greater measure of accuracy. 


PATTERN: THE SIMURGH 


In view of its rarity in figured textiles, I would 
like to discuss briefly the semurgh. It is al- 
ready known that Zoroastrian myths fre- 
quently refer to animals of various kinds and 
to myths connected with animals and com- 


posite beasts; but it is difficult to connect 
some of them, and notably the simurgh, with 
precise religious symbols.?! One cannot ignore 
the fact that while a very considerable amount 
of figured silks (including the ones from 
Panoplis-Akhmin and  Antinoé) bearing 
Sassanian-type motifs are known to exist, yet 
during the 6th-9th centuries A.D. the por- 
trayal of simurgh on textiles is rare. In fact, 
the only ones known to us which can be reli- 
ably dated between the eighth and ninth 
centuries are the four mentioned in this pres- 
ent article.? One also notes that in the Tarim 
Basin (present day Sinkiang) many figured 
textiles with Sassanian inspired motifs (the 
boar’s head, bird carrying garland, stag, 
winged horse, scenes of royal hunt, tree of 
life, etc. . . .) within pearled roundels have 
been found, but none is known to feature the 
simurgh. This would also appear to be true 
of the Shosoin Collection in Nara, Japan, 
where the textiles are so rich, varied and 
numerous in ornamental style. During explor- 
ations by Stein, Pelliot, Otani and Oldenburg 
in Tun-huang (in Kansu, northwest China) 
—a Buddhist center active during the T’ang 
period—various patterned silks with Iranian 
themes were found, but so far the semurgh is 
not known to figure among them. One is thus 
tempted also to make a conjecture that the 
stmurgh did not have a place in any of the 
Buddhist or the Chinese ornamental reper- 
tory.” Therefore, in the syncretic tradition of 
Sassanian ornamental art, the szmurgh con- 
tinues to convey a certain mystery. Its occur- 
rence on figured textiles of such dimension 
and importance as the Saint-Rémi shroud 
and the Hermitage caftan seem strongly to 
suggest that this iconography is unique in its 
esoteric and mystical significance. Its repre- 
sentation on various media, notably silver ves- 
sels, has prompted scholars to compare the 
simurgh with other composite beasts such as 
the griffin, the centaur, the serpent-dragon, 
etc. . . . It has also been suggested that the 
rich repertoire of monstrous and fabulous 
beasts found in the art of Sassanian Dynasty 
can be traced back not only to the early 
Zoroastrian concepts concerning the hypo- 
stases and manifestations of Verethragna, but 
to even earlier sources in the Near East.?* The 
simurgh has also been referred to as a benefi- 
cent demon, and the symbol of a raptor 
bird.” 
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Fig. 13 Greatly enlarged photographs of the fibers from Mochtchevaya Balka caftan and 
the Saint-Leu fragment from the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris: 

A. Mochtchevaya Balka, main warp, enlarged 300 X. 

B. Mochtchevaya Balka, green-yellow weft, enlarged 300 X. 

‘C. Saint-Leu, main warp, enlarged 300 X. 

D. Saint-Leu, dark green weft, enlarged 300 X. 
Photographs by H. Meyer. 


Fig. 14-A (left) 


Fig. 14-B (right) 
from plates VI and LVI. 


Regarding the earliest material depiction 
of the simurgh, V. I. Lukonin has stated that 
it is featured on the coins of Varahan II, 
Sassanian ruler from A.D. 273-296, and is 


to be seen on the “‘headdress of the Queen of 


Queens and the heir to the throne [who] are 
crowned with protomes of a wild boar, a lion, 
a horse, a bird and the sacred dog-headed 
bird of Zoroastrian religious texts, the 
Senmurv.’*6 The simurgh occurs on Sassani- 
an silver vessels of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The image of the semurgh however is 
most clearly seen on the rock-relief at Tak-i- 
Bostan near Kermanshah in Iran,’’ and ap- 
pears for the first time on a garment. In a 
royal hunting scene the Shah appears twice, 
standing on a boat, and both times his cos- 
tume is adorned with simurghs. They are 
shown in a large format in confronting atti- 
tude. On another relief at Tak-i-Bostan a 
noble rider wears trousers with the pattern of 
a simurgh enclosed in a wreath-like roundel. 
These representations have given rise to a 
conjecture that the simurgh might originally 


Wall painting from Afrasiab showing a procession of three men in ornamented costumes. 


Detail of the simurgh on one of the costumes. Reproduced from L. I. Albaoum (Bibliography 1), 


have been a royal emblem. Another important 
representation of the semurgh is found, also 
as an ornamental motif in a costume, in the 
wall paintings of Afrasiab (the ancient city 
near modern Samarkand). It is shown on the 
red costume of one of the three personnages 
on the western wall of the ‘“‘Hall of Ambassa- 
dors.” The three personnages in procession 
seen here in Figure 14-A are supposed to 
represent distinguished visitors from Chagani- 
yan region.22 In Figure 14-B the detail of 
the szmurgh can be seen. This section of the 
wall-paintings in Afrasiab has been dated on 
the basis of a Sogdian inscription, attributed 
to the latter half of the seventh century, 
corresponding to the fall of the Sassanian 
Dynasty. So far as I am aware, the semurgh 
is not found on costumes in the wall-paintings 
of Pendzhikent (about 45 miles east of Samar- 
kand) and Varaksha (about 20 miles west of 
Bukhara) which are dated from the seventh to 
the eighth century. Curiously enough while 
the stmurgh is figured in Sogdian paintings, 
and on Sogdian (or East Iranian) silver as 
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for instance the silver plate shown in Figure 
15 and a silver sculptured head (not illus- 
trated) both dated to the eighth century,” 
thus far the szmurgh has not been found on 
Sogdian textiles. 

The head of the szmurgh has been called 
“dog-like” or ‘‘dragon-like’” and, because 
of the frequent representation of its tail as a 
peacock’s upraised tail, it is often referred to 
as ‘“‘dragon-peacock.” Interpretations of 
some iconographic details vary from object to 
object, yet in every instance the portrayal of 
the simurgh is meant to convey the presence 
of a fierce and powerful monster, dominating 
and threatening at the same time. Strangely 
enough, a rare exception seems to be its de- 
piction in the costume in Afrasiab, in Figures 
14-A and 14-B, which are reconstructions 
made from the original paintings by Soviet 
experts. In Figure 14-B it looks somewhat 
docile; also it is not enclosed heraldically 
within a roundel, but is repeated within a 
diaper of ogival compartments. Interlocking 
motifs are present, but not the intersticial 
motif. Its tongue is not thrust out in the 
customary manner, nor does the simurgh have 
its usual regal collar around its neck. The 
colors, bright red and bright blue on a white 
ground, are unusual. It is shown differently 
from the powerful simurghs of Tak-i-Bostan 
and those on our four fabrics, with their 
bared fangs, taut necks, lion-like paws and 
majestic bearing. Yet there cannot be any 
doubt that the visitors or Ambassadors from 
Chaganiyan in the Afrasiab wall-paintings 
are shown adorned in rich and costly cos- 
tumes with typical Sassanian patterns. We 
should recall, however, that in paintings rich 
ornamental textile designs often represent 
fabrics which are not woven silks. Archaeolog- 
ical evidence tends to reinforce this view. I 
am inclined to believe that the pearled round- 
els in weft-faced compound weave come from 
a well established tradition, but the question 
when (6th or 7th century) and where they 
first appeared in this weave can only be 
answered by archaeological examinations. 

The wing of the simurgh on the Hermit- 
age caftan from Mochtchevaya_ Balka is 
rendered in a simpler fashion than those in 
the other fabrics, and this is true also of the 
intersticial crossed palmette motif. Only on 
the caftan do the circular motifs interlocking 
the pearled roundels lack a crescent. In addi- 
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Fig. 15 
Late Sassanian or early Islamic, VII or VIII century 
A. D. (Plate 219A in A Survey of Persian Art, vol. IV, 
A. U. Pope, ed. Oxford University Press, 1938. Hermit- 
age State Museum, Leningrad.) 


Center of a silver plate showing a simurgh. 


tion the triple branched device about the 
simurgh’s wing differs from those on the 
European fragments. Nevertheless, all four 
fabrics do resemble one another. and on all 
of them the hind part of the tail is represented 
as a peacock’s tail. The tail of a simurgh on 
an ivory chest illustrated in Figure 16 is 
rendered in the same manner.*? Elsewhere, 
however, the hindquarters of the stymurgh has 
a rich tail or double plumes curving upwards. 
As for the place of manufacture, W. F. Vol- 
bach claims that the Saint-Remi fabrics were 
Byzantine copies made during the eighth- 
ninth century, and that their original model 
was the Sassanian Dynasty Saint-Leu frag- 
ments.*! Yerussalimskaya maintains that all 
four fabrics were manufactured in Iran, and 
just as the Saint-Leu and the Hermitage fab- 
rics were woven in the same workshop during 
the eighth century, similarly the two Saint- 
Rémi fabrics issued from the same weaving 
center during the ninth century. I would like 
to make further observations as already men- 
tioned, the Hermitage fabric seems to contain 
some early features (the palmette, the inter- 
locking motif and the triple branched motif). 
More notably, the small circular motifs inter- 
locking vertically and horizontally the pearled 
roundels are similar to the ones present on a 


Fig. 16 Detail of an ivory chest showing the simurgh, 
possibly from 6th century A. D. Collection of Mme 
Feron-Stoclet, Brussels. Photograph courtesy of Prof. R. 
Ghirshman. 


figured silk of Chinese manufacture with in- 
scriptional character kuez (noble). The Chi- 
nese fragment was discovered in Tomb No. 48 
in Astana with manuscripts dated A.D. 596, 
604 and 617.2 It probably dates from the 
period just after the Six Dynasties, and has an 
ornamentation of elliptical medallions, con- 
fronting birds and other motifs. Although pre- 
dominantly Chinese in execution and in style, 
the small circles surrounded by pearls in the 
Chinese fabric are probably of Western influ- 
ence. The difference in monture of the Hermit- 
age and Saint-Leu fabrics, the former asym- 
metrical, the latter symmetrical, could suggest 
an interval in time. In my opinion it is possi- 
ble that the Hermitage fabric was manufac- 
tured during the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury, the apogée of silk weaving, and then 
used as a burial costume later in the eighth or 
in the ninth century. The technical and icono- 
graphic considerations discussed here would 
thus tend to place the Hermitage fabric slight- 
ly earlier than the Saint-Leu fabric. On the 
other hand, the exceptional width of the 
Saint-Rémi shroud could suggest later feats of 
the drawloom; therefore it is quite possible 
that despite their ornamental similarity to the 
other two fabrics, the Saint-Rémi silks are 


products of the late eighth or ninth century. It 
is quite conceivable that the exclusive pattern 
such as the simurgh seems to be was repeated 
and re-created with new prowess for over a 
century. 

It is important to use the term ‘‘Sassani- 
an’? with caution. It refers to the Persian 
Dynasty ruling from the third century (A.D. 
224) until the mid-seventh century (A.D. 
651). This was a period of intense cultural 
penetration across Central Asia, but many of 
the characteristics of the ornamental style 
continued to survive long after the fall of the 
Sassanian Dynasty. They were inherited else- 
where and continued to have full currency 
even within Islamic Persia. Thus many ‘‘Sas- 
sanian” objects and textiles may not actually 
have been made during the historical Dynasty, 
but rather exhibit stylistic and thematic char- 
acteristics which survived beyond the period 
itself. 

The finding of a caftan of important di- 
mensions, used for the burial of a tribal chief- 
tain in the Northern Caucasus and having ar- 
chaeological evidence regarding dating, is 
therefore very propitious. It certainly helps to 
throw further light on the attributions of date 
and place of manufacture for the three other 
fabrics. The most remarkable coincidence, 
perhaps, is that all four fabrics were used for 
rare and signal occasions symbolizing tempo- 
ral power, and in places which happen to be 
so far-flung from each other, not only in dis- 
tance, but also in religious and historical con- 
tent. 


NOTES 


'See Yerussalimskaya, (Bib. 30). I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation and indebtedness to Anna A. Yer- 
ussalimskaya in the Caucasian section, Oriental De- 
partment of the Hermitage Museum who, during my 
own visits to the Hermitage, helped me with all the in- 
formation needed on the northern Caucasian fabrics. I 
would also like to express my grateful thanks to Prof. R. 
Ghirshman for his very kind and generous help and ad- 
vice with the photographs. For the definition of all tech- 
nical textile terms used in this article, see Vocabulary of 
Technical Terms (in English) C.1-E.T.A., October 1964, 
Lyon. And I wish to thank Mr. C. Rebotier for help 
with some Russian translations. 

2See Mitina, (Bib. 16) & Yerussalimskaya (Bib. 30). 

3See Yerussalimskaya, (Bib. 34). 

4See Yerussalimskaya, (Bib. 30) p. 12. 

5E. Shepherd, in ‘“‘Zandaniji Identified?” (Bib. 17), 
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p. 28, had already drawn attention to the technical 
peculiarities of the Sogdian fabrics, such as the relative 
coarseness of the warp and weft yarns in comparison to 
Chinese silks of the same period. She also mentions the 
“extreme tendency of all the dyes, but the dark blue, to 
fade.’ The Hermitage is undoubtedly the most eminent 
possessor of Sogdian fabrics. In an exhaustive and rather 
monumental article (Bib. 35) Yerussalimskaya has elab- 
orated on the technique, has given the step by step evo- 
lution of the iconographic style in Sogdian ornament, 
and has reclassified several Sogdian fabrics in both 
European and Russian collections. 

*‘There is a seam in 16364; the width of the two 
fragments is 37 cm. (14 %”’) and 19 cm. (7 2”) respective- 
ly. Figure 6 shows the former. This fragment was once 
in the Gay collection and entered the Museum in 1851. 
See Cahier et Martin, 1853 (Bib. 2), p. 142 and pl. XIV 
where it is reproduced in diagram; see also Ghirshman, 
(Bib. 5), pp. 228-229 and Figure 275. 

In this fragment the pearled roundel is incomplete. 
The simurgh faces to the right. The two fragments to- 
gether (16364 and 19166) allow a reconstruction of the 
“reading” errors in the lateral repeat. This fragment 
was in the Collection of Comte d’Escalopier and entered 
the Museum Collection in 1909. 

8See Kendrick (Bib. 10) pp. 12-13 and Pl. 1. This 
fragment was acquired by the V & A with the Bock Col- 
lection in 1863. 

*See Dupont, (Bib. 4) for all historical details re- 
garding this shroud. 

See the same as above. It is mentioned that on the 
cushion Alpheide had embroidered eight lines of Latin in 
letters of gold dating from the ninth century. A verifica- 
tion of the Saint-Rémi relics was made by the consti- 
tutional bishop in 1796, after the Revolution of 1793, 
and several letters of the gold inscription were found to 
be missing; they were undoubtedly destroyed when the 
district administrators, during the Revolution, came to 
seize the silver reliquary to have it melted down. The 
relics barely escaped being burnt. On August 11th, 1941 
at a solemn verification of the relics of Saint-Rémi, the 
greater part of the fabrics were discovered, and are dated 
with certainty as being prior to the year 852. In the 
Church Inventory, the shroud and the cushion are dated 
as eighth century, and the embroidery on the cushion as 
ninth century. See Bib. 4. For all technical details, see 
‘Dossiers de Recensement”, Guicherd and Vial, (Bib. 
8). 

"Migeon, (Bib. 15), p. 15 and a reproduction of 
the fragment from the Victoria and Albert Museum on 
p. 8; Kendrick, (Bib. 10), pp. 12-13; Ghirshman, (Bib. 
5), p. 228. Gaston Migeon considered the fragment to 
have been manufactured during the reign of Khusro II, 
in the seventh century, based on a comparison with 
rock-relief motifs at Tak-i-Bostan. 

"7 have dealt in great detail with these three speci- 
mens in two articles: a) ‘“Techniques and Problems en- 
countered in certain Han and Tang specimens”, Ar- 
chaeological Textiles, Irene Emery Roundtable on Mu- 
seum Textiles 1974 Proceedings (Washington, 1974), 
pp. 153-169, and, b) ‘Further indications of changing 
techniques in figured silks of the post-Han period (A.D. 
4th to 6th century), “Bulletin de Liaison du C.LE.T.A. 
No. 41, (to be published). 

'3See Meister, (Bib. 14). 

“See Guicherd, (Bib. 7), pp. 7-8 where he says: 
‘“‘Les trames liées en sergé fournissent une surface unie 
et brillante par la longueur des flottés. . . . et la partic- 
ularité qu’offre le serge de 2 lie 1, de prendre un aspect 
comparable a celui des satins’”’. 

'SAs far as we are aware, no technical analysis has 
been published on the fragment in Victoria and Albert 
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Museum. We have been given to understand that it is 
from the same fabric as the fragments in Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, and therefore has identical technical fea- 
tures. Cf. Bib. 8. 

'6See Watson, (Bib. 26) pp. 108-111 for ‘“‘One-and- 
One Wefting” and ““Two-and-Two Wefting”’. 

"HH. Meyer utilizes the Schirlastain A method, 
which in a silk fiber makes evident the presence of seri- 
cin by dyeing it irregularly red. When the silk fiber is 
degummed, it is dyed uniformly in yellow. In Fig. 13c, 
it is uniformly dyed and only a very slight presence of 
sericin is detectable. 

'8See Tissus de Touen-houang, (Bib.24). 

'See Plate 82 in Xinjiangdin. ... , (Bib. 29), and 
for fuller details, Wen Wu, 1973, No. 10, Plate 1 (Figure 
2), and text in p. 13 (Bib. 27). 

Meister, (Bib. 14) traces the development of the 
roundel pattern in textiles from the Han through the 
Sui and to the end of T’ang Dynasty. 

2IGrabar, (Bib. 6) pp. 68-69. 

227 omit discussion, as did Yerussalimskaya, of 
other figured silks with simurghs which seem to be of 
different inspiration. They are not uniformly dated: a) 
Brussels, Musée Royaux des Arts Décoratifs; I. Errera, 
Catalogue d’Etoffes, (Brussels 1907), p. 15, Fig. 3. Errera 
says the fragments were from the tomb of Sainte Lalande 
(died between 680-690) and of Saint Amour (9th cen- 
tury) and calls them Byzantine style, 7th-9th century; 
b) Florence National Museum (Ghirshman, Bib. 5, Fig. 
276) Sassanian, 5th-7th century; c) Paris, Musée des 
Arts Deécoratifs, inv. 14572, called Persian or Byzantine, 
7th century; d) New York, Cooper-Hewitt Museum (acc. 
no. 1902-1-214) Byzantine, 8th-9th century or Spanish, 
10th century. Another fabric in the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum (acc. no. 1902-1-222) thought to be Spanish 
10th or 11th century, shows an elephant, winged horse, 
and simurgh (Shepherd Bib. 18, pp. 359-361, Fig. 1). 
For further references on the two fabrics see A. C. Wei- 
bel, Two Thousand Years of Textiles (New York 1952), 
pp. 95-96. 

The woven pearled roundels with Sassanian 
themes (usually zoomorphic) which have been found by 
Sir Aurel Stein and by the Chinese expeditions in the 
Sinkiang, as well as by Paul Pelliot in Tun-huang, are 
almost always ‘fu-mien’ or face-masks; they have an 
outer circle of flounced plain silk. The patterned silk 
usually consists of one single pearled roundel just big 
enough to form the central portion of the face-mask. The 
admirable face-mask, showing the boar’s head in a roun- 
del found by Auriel Stein in Astana and preserved in the 
National Museum, New Delhi, (M.A. Stein, Innermost 
Asia, Oxford 1928, pl. LXXVI; also Ghirshman, Bib. 
5, pl. 281) dates perhaps from the seventh century; it is 
in a fine samit weave, but I personally amas yet unable 
to determine—until further study—whether it was wov- 
en in Iran, in Sogdiana or in China. 

24See Harper, (Bib. 9). 

For the first literary reference to the sIMURGH or 
the SENMURV, see Trever (Bib. 22); Harper, (Bib. 9); 
Wehrhahn—Stauch, 1967/1, (Bib. 28). In a recent letter 
to Prof. D. Snellgrove who has very kindly passed it on 
to me, Professor Sir Harold Bailey has briefly mentioned 
the following: ‘“‘The name first occurs for us in the Aves- 
ta saéno mereyo ‘the saina-bird’. In the later Parsi texts 
(in Pahlavi and Pazand) the sén murv is listed in the 
chapter on birds among actual birds (translated as either 
eagle or falcon) as a raptor bird. Then legends of a mys- 
terious bird develop. In the Persian Shahnamah of Fir- 
dausi the Si-murgh nourishes the young hero Zal in the 
mountains. This story occurs in Circassian of the Cau- 
casus in a story of Sevai where the bird is called Sam- 
gur”. In The Conference of Birds, (Bib. 13) a mystical 


poem in prose dating from the thirteenth century, the in- 
visible Simurgh is representative of the divine essence: 
see p. 13 regarding the first manifestation of the Sim- 
urgh; p. 52, Verse 19, where it is referred to as the 
“Simurgh of the Caucasus”, and in Glossary, p. 146, 
where it is said that there are two Simurghs, one of 
which lives on Mt. Elbruz in the Caucasus. We must 
keep in mind that the latter work is a late reference. 

26See Lukonin, (Bib. 11) p. 177, also p. 181. 

27Concerning this site, we are confronted with a 
choice of dates: Tak-i-Bostan has been attributed to the 
reign of Peroz (457-484) by K. Erdman, to the reign of 
Khusro II (590-628) by E. Herzfeld. The accepted date 
is 6th-7th century, as can be seen on Figs. 270 and 272 
in Ghirshman, (Bib. 5). 

28See Albaoum, (Bib. 1) pp. 20, 38-40, Fig. 4, 
Colored plates VI and LVI. The Chaganiyan region is 
on the river Surkhan-Dariya, South of Uzbekistan. 

2°See Marshak, (Bib. 12). This is a highly analyt- 
ical study on Sogdian silver. There is an English sum- 
mary and a chronological table in pp. 109-156. The 
plate and the sculptured head of the semurgh in the Her- 
mitage Collection are shown on Plates 5 and 21, and di- 
agrams T-17 and T-19. These two objects, as well as a 
silver ewer with a simurgh are also illustrated in Lu- 
konin, Persia II, (Bib. 11) in Plates 145, 165 and 166. 

30Q. von Falke, ‘‘Ein Sassanidischer Elfenbeinkas- 
ten,” Pantheon, (1928), 144, ill. p. 140; Adolphe Stoclet 
Collection, part I (Brussels 1956), 280 ff., ill. (Refer- 
ences kindly supplied by Margaret Frazer of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art.) 

31See Volbach, (Bib. 25) p. 50. 

329su-chu chi lu Han T’ang chi wu, (Bib. 20), Pl. 46. 

Yerussalimskaya (Bib. 39), pp. 11-39. 
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APPENDIX A—TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
by GARBIEL VIAL 


Gabriel Vial analyzed the fabric of the caftan from 
Mochtchevaya Balka from a sample fragment. The frag- 
ment, Figure 10, is 3.2 cm. long and 4.1 cm. wide (ap- 
proximately an inch and a half square). It is weft-faced 
compound twill (or figured samit) 2 lats. 


Technical Structure 


Warps 
Proportion: 1 main warp thread, double end 
1 binding warp thread, single end 
Material: silk poil Z twist, beige 
Découpure: 1 main warp thread, double end 
Reduction: 16 main warp threads, double end, per cm. 
16 binding warp threads, single end, per cm. 


Wefts 


Proportion: 1 pick of each lat 

Shuttling order: 1 pick 1st lat, 2 picks 2nd lat, 1 pick Ist 
lat 

Material: 1st lat—silk without appreciable twist, dark 
green. 
2nd lat—silk, without appreciable twist, green- 
yellow. 

Découpure: 2 passes (deduced from the presence of dé- 
coupures of 4 and of 6 passes). 
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Reduction: 72 passes = 144 picks (approximately) 
This count was made on 2.5 cm. length of the sam- 
ple, and the passes were found to vary between 66- 
80 per cm. The determined average is therefore 72 
passes. 


Details of Structure Typical figured samit. The 
main warp threads separate the two wefts, thus 
making appear on the face-side the desired color in 
the desired area and by maintaining on the reverse 
side the color which is unwanted. The binding warp 
threads are made to tie the wefts in weft-faced 2:1 
twill per pass. Face S, Back Z. 


Conditions of Execution Drawloom according to 
the ornamentation present on the sample. Asym- 
metrical monture. The shuttling order was made 
evident by the absence of any interval above, or be- 
low, at the junction of the ornamental motifs when 
the pattern weft substitutes itself for the ground 
weft. This interval would have been present if the 
wefts had been disposed regularly by 2 picks 1st lat, 
2 picks 2nd lat. 

Each main warp thread, double end, is connected 
to a tail-cord. The binding warp threads, single end, 
are entered straight in the 3 shafts and tie the wefts 
in weft-faced 2:1 twill per pass. Direction S on the 
loom. The weaving was done face up. 


— 
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APPENDIX B—FIBER ANALYSIS by H. MEYER 


Method 


Teinture 


Schirlastain A 


Teinture 


Schirlastain A 


Warp 


_ Main warp: no trace of 


sericin 
Binding warp: no trace 
of sericin 


Fibers difficult to sep- 
arate. An infinitesimal 
amount of sericin seems 
to be adhering to fibers. 


Weft 


Dark green weft: no trace . 


of sericin 
Green-yellow weft: no 
trace of sericin 


Dark green weft: no trace 
of sericin 

Green-yellow weft: no 
trace of sericin 


APPENDIX C—TECHNICAL INFORMATION ON THE FOUR FABRICS WITH THE 
SIMURGH PATTERN by GABRIEL VIAL 


Technique 
SELVAGE 


WARP 
Proportion 


Material 


Découpure 
Reduction/cm 


WEFT: 
Shuttling order 


Material 


Colors 


Découpure 


Reduction/cm 


MONTURE 


Tatl-cords 


Width of design 


repeat 


Height of design 


repeat 


Technical 
Analysis 
published 


Caftan 
(The 
Hermitage) 


No 


1 main warp 
(double end) 

1 binding warp 
(single end) 


Silk poil “Z” 


1 main warp 
double end 


16 main warps 


16 binding warps 


1 pick 1st lat 
2 pick 2nd lat 
1 pick 1st lat 


Silk, without 
appreciable twist 


Dark green/ 
Green-yellow 


2 passes 


72 passes = 
144 picks 


Asymmetrical 
(or straight repeat) 
unknown 


17 cm 


20 cm 


Saint-Leu 
(Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs) 


No 

1 main warp 
(single end) 

1 binding warp 
(single end) 
Silk poil “Z” 


2 main warp 
single end 


17,7 main warps 


17,7 binding warps 


same 


same 

Dark green/ 
Green-yellow 
2 passes 


51,5 passes = 
103 picks 


Symmetrical 
(or reverse repeat) 
360 


41x2 = 82 cm 


41 cm 
(approximate) 


CIETA Bulletin 
No. 15, pp. 46-47 


Saint-Rémi 


Saint-Rémi 


shroud cushion 
(Reims) (Reims) 
No No 


1 main warp 
(double end) 

1 binding warp 
(single end) 


Silk poil ““Z”’ 


1 main warp 
double end 


15,3 main warps 
15,3 binding warps 


1 main warp 
(double end) 

1 binding warp 
(single end) 


Silk poil ““Z”? 


1 main warp 
double end 


16,5 main warps 
16,5 binding warps 


same same 

same same 

Red/ Red/ 

Red Red 

2 passes 2 passes 

54 passes = 60 passes = 
108 picks 120 picks 
Asymmetrical Asymmetrical 
360 240 
23,75.cm 14,5 cm 
57,5 cm 32 cm 
same, same, 

pp. 42-46 pp. 48-50 
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APPENDIX D 
THE RESPECTIVE SIZES 


OF THE 

PEARLED ROUNDELS 

IN THE FOUR FABRICS 

by GABRIEL VIAL 
%% A First row: Roundels represented 

in the Saint-Rémi shroud, Reims. 
—_—____—_> 


Mi on (%) 
a Second row: Roundels in the 
Saint-Rémi cushion, Reims. 
Third row: Roundels on the frag- 
ments from Saint-Leu, in the 
a Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 
ig 
a Fourth row: Roundels on the caf- 
<> tan found in Mochtchevaya Balka, 
Fem) The Hermitage, Leningrad. 
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